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The cover stamp for this volume has been designed by Mr . 
Frederick W. Gookin who has adapted the figure of Buddha from 
a 'Japanese painting in his collection. Ibis paintings which was 
executed in the fifteenth centwy or the early pari of the sixteenth 
h; one of the artists of the Kose line, represents Sdkyamuni and 
the Sixteen Deva protectors of Hiotien /sang, the famous Chinese 
priest , who in the seventh century made a pilgrimage to India and 
spent seventeen years visiting the sacred places of Buddedsm and 
collecting relics and scriptures 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 


Most of the original Buddhist Scriptures are lengthy, and full of 
repetitions, because the religions minds of their authors loved to 
dwell on the main doctrines, and repeat them over and over again, 
which makes its reading difficult mid even tedious. 

The Gospel t>J Buddha , by Dr. Paul Carus, is a compilation from 
the Buddhist canonical Scriptures, and contains in a condensed form 
the main doctrines of Buddhism in the shape of an account of Bud¬ 
dha’s life. 

As The Gospel of Buddha is comprehensive and yet concise, uniting 
m one volume the essence of a great number of Buddhist Scriptures 
in a convenient form, it was at once welcomed by the Buddhists in 
Buddhist countries, and appeared soon after its publication in Japan¬ 
ese and Chinese translations. On account of its systematic brevity, 
it has been introduced as a text book in various Buddhist seminaries 
of Japan, and Professor Keichyu Yamada, of the Imperial Art Insti¬ 
tute, Tokyo, has undertaken a series of illustrations of Buddha’s life, 
which are painted on silk in water colors. The daintiness of thJ 
work is such that it gives the impression of wash colors, exhibiting the 
skid of the Japanese artist which few Western painters would be able 
to equal. While Japanese painters, with few exceptions, show a 
neglect of linear perspective, they excel in delicacy of tint, and ex¬ 
pressiveness of characteristic features It should be borne in mind 
that the illustrations represent Indian scenes, costumes and persons, 
and in this respect, they are according to the intention of the artist 
not typically Japanese. 

Of the subjects selected by Professor Yamada for illustration, the 
following are reproduced in colors - . 



I 

KING BIMBISARA 

la Buddha’s days, there were many recluses who renounced the world for 
the sake of leading a religious life, but we may assume that none of them was 
of so noble parentage and so good an education as Prince Siddhartha, who 
descended from the royal race of the Shakhyas, The legends tell us that in 
his beggar’s garb he excited the curiosity of the people in Rajagriha, the capi¬ 
tal of Magadha, the residence of King R.hnbisara, who, with his ministers of 
state, came out to greet him, saying: u O, shramana, your hands are fit to grasp 
the reins of an empire, and should not hold a beggar’s bowl. ’ (P. 20.) 



IV 

CROSSING THE STREAM 

Worldliness is represented in Buddhism a.* a turbulent ocean, or as a 
stream, while the Nirvana, or peace of the soul, is compared to the other 
shore; thus, the allegory of crossing the stream is a common simile in Bud¬ 
dhist literature, to signify the attainment' of salvation, Under these circum¬ 
stances, legends naturally formed themselves that disciples crossed the stream 
to follow their Master to the other shore. One of these legends is represented 
by the artist* and the disciple of Buddha says that he did not sink into the 
waters because he had faith in the Enlightened One. 




; V 

YASHODBARA 

When the Prince having attained Buddhahood, was recognized by kings 
as well as In the multitudes of India, as the Enlightened One, King; Shuu- 
dhodana sent for his son and begged him to visit his aged father. (P. 68.) 
Buddha returned home, where he met once more his devoted wife, \asbo- 
dhara, who, later on, joins him in his work, and becomes the matron of an 
order of Buddhist nuns. 

The artist (probably for artistic reasons; does not follow tradition, for 
the sacred text tells us that Yashodhara cut her hair, abstained from cosmet¬ 
ics, ornaments and all the luxuries of life, and lived in the same style as her 
husband had chosen to live. 
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THE DfiVA ASKING QUESTflONS 

One of the gods, a deva, is said to have descended to Buddha and asked 
questions which the Blessed One answered, such as, “ What is it fire can 
neither burn nor moisture corrode t " And the Blessed One answered,** Bless¬ 
ing ; neither fire, nor moisture, nor wind can destroy the blessing of a good 
deed, and it will reform the whole-world.” (?. 148;) 






VII 

QUARRELS IN THE SANGHA 

The Buddhist Church (the Sangha) being established, parties soon began 
to form, and the monks came with their complaints to Buddha; he, instead 
of deciding their differences, which were of a personal nature, left, the place. 
The people, loathing the quarrelous monks, who had driven away by their con ¬ 
tentions the Blessed One, discontinued their contributions; and now the 
monks followed their master, asking his return, and promising to drop their 
quarrels. Buddha, however, insisted that first their quarrels should be fully 
discussed and settled to the satisfaction of both parties, which being done, be 
taught them that hatred is not appeased by hatred, but by love atone. 
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PREACHING THE DOCTRINE WHICH IS GLORIOUS 

When Buddha had attained enlightenment, he sent out his disciples tell¬ 
ing them to preach the doctrine which is glorious. The Greek word elamil 
and the English term gospel, sound like translations of the Pali expression 
k aha mo dhamwe, “ the glorious doctrine,” or “ happy tidings.” 
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THE FIRST DISCIPLES 


Bodhisattva, having acquired enlightenment, returned as Buddha to the 
five recluses, teaching them the middle path, which lies between both extremes, 
seif-rnortifiCcition and yielding t< pleasure. (P. 39.) 
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THE SLANDERER 

A slanderer abused Buddha, who bore the insult with dignity and taught 
him by a parable that he who slanders the virtuous is like a man who would 
spit ar the heavens, or throw dust at others against the wind. 




